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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Concluded frora page 483.) 


He attended the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders in 1840. The busivess of this meeting 
was conducted in much harmony ; brotherly affec- 
tion was felt to abound as ‘is frequently the case 
on these occasions when Friends, whose resi- 
dences are remote from each other, are thus 
convened. This fecling brought out more 
expression than was believed to be profitable, 
and it was suggested by some Friends, that more 
inward and silent retirement would contribute 
to the best interests of the meeting. Jacob re- 
marked, ‘That a prudent mother who had a 
number of children around her, while she was 
careful to provide bread enough for her family, 
would always deal it out sparingly, that none 
should go to waste ; that all said in meetings not 
really needed, however good it might be in itself, 
was wasting bread that might be wanted in the 
time of need. In the Father’s house there is 
always bread enough and to spare, but never 
any to waste.” 

While attending the Yearly Meeting, he was 
taken very unwell, and returned home. Before 
the meeting concluded, it was reported in Phil- 
adelphia that he was dead. A Friend who had 
heard the report hastened home and went to his 
house. He found Jacob sitting under his piazza, 
weak but pretty well recovered ; the Friend told 
him it was reported “he was dead ;” he an- 
swered, “I am dead to sin.”” On which the 
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Friend observed, that many people considered 
a being dead to sin a state of perfection, that 
could not be attained in this life. To this, (as 
he had at other times frequently observed in re- 
lation to the doctrine of perfection,) he answer- 
ed in substance : 

“ Ah! I did not say it boastingly, (his being 
dead to sin,) but I have not served a hard Mas- 
ter, and [ know he loves me; and he has pre- 
served me in many great dangers, and severe 
hardships. Now, for several years past, I have 
not felt any thing laid to my charge, for I have 
endeavored night and day to do his will, inso- 
much that it has been my meat and my drink to 
do my Heavenly Father’s will; but the mur- 
murer who pleaded that he had served a hard 
master, and who had not improved his talent, 
was not admitted into the kingdom, but was cast 
into outer darkness, where there was weeping, 
wailing aud gnashing of teeth.” 

About the year 1840, a number of barns in 
his neighborhood were burnt by lightning. A 
Friend having alluded to the loss and distress 
occasioned by this awful visitation, he said in a 
solemn manner, “ that he had an inward sense 
of it; and that these dispensations of the Al- 
mighty were not designed for evil but for good ; 
for when the judgments of the Lord are in the 
earth, the inhabitants thereof learn righteous- 
ness.”” 

About six months before his decease, he at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting of 1841, and ap- 
peared to enjoy good health and spirits. It may 
here be observed that for several years his hear- 
ing was very dull; but it was remarkable that 
he would, notwithstanding, speak pertinently to 
the business of the meetings. In this meeting 
he discovered that there was some difficulty in 
relation to the language of a paper under consid- 
eration. He had a particular objection to criti- 
cisms about words; his principal concern was 
the life. His remarks on this oscasion were as 
follows : 

“can remember very well when this Year- 
ly Meeting was held in Pinestreet, and I thought 
there were great and good men belonged to it— 
but in regard to writing epistles, they could not 
agree; though I thought at that time, that 
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they could spin out a story pretty long, and write 
very well, and so on; but when it was read in 
the Yearly Meeting, one would have a word 
scratched out here and another there, but it made 
hackling work—too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

At the Monthly Meeting held at Plymouth in 
the Seventh-month, 1841, he was very clear and 
favored in his ministry. His observations in 
the meeting for discipline were impressive, and 
brought solemnity over the minds of Friends. 
A concern was expressed that our approaching 
Quarterly Meeting might be held to the comfort 
of Friends; that the members might endeavor, 
as much as possible, to keep their seats, and to 
avoid conversation in and about the yard, as a 
contrary behaviour was disorderly, and had an 
unsettling tendency. Jacob addressed the meet- 
ing in substance as follows : 

‘‘T have long considered worship as the most 
solemn act we can engage in; and when we go 
to meetings, either for wors: ip or discipline, we 
should remember, we are professing to do the 
Lord’s work, and not man’s. Now it is a great 
favor that we are permitted to take part in such 
a work, and are called to it; we are here called 
to the house of prayer. I have been thinking 
in this meeting, what would the king, or the 
president, or a great man of the earth think of 


salvation. 
die.” 

One of the Friends remarked, “ that it was 
a great consolation that his Divine Master was 
with him ; that it reminded him of some of the 
last expressions of a beloved Friend, lately de- 
ceased, who had quoted the promise of our Sa- 
viour to his disciples, and who had felt at that 
solemn time, that this promise applied to him- 
self, viz.: ‘ Lo, lam with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

After a pause, he said in a very feeling man- 
ner, “yet it is true in my case, and though my 
bodily sufferings are very great, yet I um werci- 
fully supported under them; and I know they 
are refining and preparing me for a state of ever- 
lasting rest and happiness.” 

Soon after this, two other Friends visited him 
and found him apparently asleep, but suffering 
under great difficulty of breathing. After he 
awoke, seeing the Friends, he said, “Oh! I am 
glad to sce you;’’ and after a little pause, added, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God that t#keth away the 
sins of the world.” 

The following memorandums were made by 
two Friends who bad assisted in the care of bim 
during his illness. From these, it appears, that 
|one prominent feature in his character was pre- 


But they that will not repent must 


us, if we had a petition to make to him, and we | served to the last, viz.: “‘ A remarkable exemp- 
should come in before him in a light manner, |tion from any thing like self-righteousness.” 
and busy ourselves about other matters besides | On one occasion, on parting with some Friends 
our petition, and misbehave ourselves before him, | who had come to see him, he said, ‘‘ It is profit- 
what would he think of us? Or if we were to go | able for Fricnds to visit one another in the life,” 
to sleep before him, could we expect in reason . and on several occasions he repeated the admoni- 
he would grant us our petition? Oh! Friends, | tion, “ mind the light.” 
if these things are so when we come before a| ‘“ As his manner of living had been truly ex- 
man like ourselves, our fellow-worm, what will|emplary in dress and furniture, setting a good 
become of us in the day of solemn account, when | example himself, so in his last illness be was 
we come before the King of kings, and Lord of | often led to make solid remarks on these sub- 
lords ?” , jects. He said he had abused himself in young- 
On his way home from a funeral a little before | er life by excessive labor, and too much awbi- 
bis decease, he said to a Friend, “I believe my | tion to obtain a livelihood ; that he now felt the 
time is now very short in this world; and when ' effects of his former abuses of the good gifts of 








I am gone, if thou hast any of the management ; 
or direction about my funeral, I desire that my 
interment may not take place too soon.” 

He attended Plymouth meeting on First-day, 
the 28th of the Eleventh-month, 1841, and ap- 
peared in the ministry with clearness, and much 
to the comfort and satisfaction of Friends. This 
was the last meeting he attended. 

On Third-day the 30th, he was taken very un- 
well, and from this time, continued gradually to 
decline for about two weeks. 

A few days before his departure, two Friends 
called tosee him. He greeted them affection- 
ately, and desired to be raised upon the bed. Af- 
ter a pause, he said, in a firm, distinct voice,— 
“ ] have seen, as it were, all the world of man- 
kind before me; and they that repent, and are 
favored to overcome their own stubborn wills, 
shall live and shall be saved with an everlasting 


Heaven, and that his suffering was increased by 
it; he admonished those around him not to do 
so, that it bespoke a manifest want of faith in 
the promise from the lip of truth. 

“ His affectionate admonition to all Friends 
every where was to exercise forbearance towards 
those who had transgressed the discipline, ob- 
serving that the kingdom of Christ comes by 
entreaty and not by force; and in relation to 
persons under convincement, he was desirous 
that patience might have its perfect work, and 
that they should be treated with love and ten- 
derness. 

“ He expressed an earnest desire that Friends 
might be preserved from, aud kept out of the 
spirit of the world, and all its commotions, and 
that all Friends every where should be faithful, 
and not suffer the fear of man to prevent them 
from doing the will of their Creator. 
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‘¢ As his end drew near, he said, “I feel that 
the truth and seed of life has the dominion and 
reigns in me. Oh! that the babe of immortal 
life might be brought forth, and be nourished, 
and have the dominion in all people; how kind 
then would they be to one another.” 

“ His words were seasoned with grace, and 
his mind was preserved in a heavenly calm to 
the last; and in this undisturbed and peaceful 
state he continued until one o’clock in the after- 
noon of Fourth-day, the fifteenth of the Twelfth- 
month, 1841, when he passed quietly away, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age, and resigned his 
spirit to Him who gave it. He was a minister 
about fifty years,and a member of Plymouth 
meeting nearly twenty-nine.” 

His remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground at Plymouth on Seventh-day the eigh- 
teenth of the month, on which solemn occasion 
a meeting for worship was held after the inter- 
ment. 





Address of the Meeting for Sufferings, represent- 
ing the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
for the Western Shore of Maryland and the 
adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
to the Members of that Yearly Meeting, 9th 
month Sth, 1861. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF 

FRIENDS : 

Dear Friends :—One of the great benefits of 
religious association is, that the judgment and 
experience of the body may be rendered avail- 
able, in any emergency, for the instruction, en- 
couragement and support of each individual 
member ; and thus all, under the abiding influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, be brought, as far as 
practicable, to walk by the same rule, and to 
mind the same thing. ‘Therefore it is, that we 
are concerned, in the present unprecedented 
condition of things around and amongst us, so 
nearly affecting, as it does, the interests and 
welfare of many of our members, to address you, 
in order to encourage all “ to hold fast to our 
faith without wavering,” remembering that “ the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” but 
spiritual, and “ mighty, through God, to che 
pulling down of strongholds.” 

We greatly desire, in making this address, 
that our hearts may be so influenced by Divine 
love, inspiring us with a feeling of true charity 
and tenderness, that nothing precious may be 
disturbed ; but rather, that everything which is 
good may be strengthened and invigorated. 

Believing, as we do, that all the human 
family have access to the Great Fountain of 
wisdom and knowledge, in proportion to their 
dedication of heart to God, and their devoted 
obedience to His will, we invite our members 
seriously to consider for themselves the advice 
and counsel herein offered, in order that our 
minds may become individually convinced of the 














truths they may contain, and thus a practice 
conformable thereto be consistently and righte- 
ously established, by our conduct not being from 


the dictate of others, but from the coavictions 


of our own hearts. However meritorious it may 


be, as evincing condescension and an easiness to 


be entreated, to govern our actions by the wis- 
dom and experience of others, and the regula- 


tions of a religious association, it is only as we 


come ourselves to experience that what we do is 
in conformity to the will of God, and in obedi- 
ence to the teachings of his Holy Spirit, that 


we can fully please Him, and perform the works 


of true righteousness. 


In the great outward ease and prosperity which 


our religious Society has, for many years past, 
enjoyed, marks have been but too evident of our 
first love having become cold, and our first works 
in righteousness neglected, till the hand of the 
Lord seems now to be brought heavily upon us ; 
and our earnest desires are, that we may humbly, 
and meekly, and patiently bear the chastening 
of His holy hand, in order that the severe dis- 


pensation may be sanctified to us, and we be 
brought experimentally to know, that “when 
the Lord’s judgments are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world learn righteousness.” 
We would have all to be encouraged, not to look 
for protection to the arm of flesh, and the wisdom 
of man, but to that Almighty Arm of power 
which is able to save to the uttermost all those 
who fully put their trust therein, and to “ that 
wisdom which is from above, and is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy, and of good fruits.” 

Let all be vigilant in the maintenance of our 
peaceable principles, not only by avoiding any 
practical participation in whatever is contrary 
thereto, but by preserving our hearts in the 
spirit of peace and love to the whole family of 
man. All are our brethren, the children of one 
common Parent, whom we are allowed the great 
privilege of addressing as Father; and if we 
truly love Him, as we are commanded to do, 
‘* with all our heart, with all our soul, and with 
all our might,” we will necessarily love all His 
children, and be able to ascribe, “ Glory to Him 
in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will to 
all men.” 

Let us keep ever in mind, that the practical 
ground-work of our profession—the specialty in 
the operation of our religious principles—is love, 
universal love—love to God, and love to all 
men. With this as the foundation principle, if 
it is only preserved in healthful activity, as we 
greatly desire it may be in all, there can be no 
party feeling, no strife, no contention, no cruelty, 
no oppre:sion, no unkindness of any kind, “ noth- 
ing that can hurt or destroy.” In accordance 
with this principle, it is our duty to be good, 


quiet, peaceable citizens under whatever civil 
government is established over us; obeying, 
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cheerfully and faithfully, all laws with which we ment, some of our members have occasionally 
can conscientiously comply ; and when we can-' forsaken our peaceable principles and engaged 
not, consistently with what we sincerely believe | in military strife, such conduct has invariably 
to be ouf duty to our God, obey any laws that ' been testified against by the Society, and its 





may be passed, never, in any way, clandestinely 


evade or actively oppose them, but meekly and , 


patiently submit to whatever penalty may be 
imposed for non-compliance therewith, even unto 
death—the laws of God being fearlessly held 
paramount to the laws of man. 

This state of willingness to suffer all things 
patiently for Christ’s sake, which is the highest 
Christian attainment, cannot be gained in our 


own wills, and maintained by our own strength, | 


authors regarded as not in religious fellowship 
with us. And we therefore most earnestly and 
affectionately caution all our members, and 
especially the precious young men, to take no 
part whatever, on either side, in the deplorable 


| strife which now so unhappily exists, nor be 


drawn away into a violation of this, our ancient 
and important Christian testimony, by any ap- 
pearance and pretext, however plausible, but 
endeavor to abide, firmly and constantly, under 


but must be the work of deep prostration of soul | the feeling of universal love. 


and dedication to God, who, in His adorable 
love and mercy, will then empower the heart, in 


Our hearts are deeply tendered in sympathy 
with those of our members who have felt them- 


strict sincerity, to say, “ Not my will, but thine, | selves called upon to leave their homes and 


oh God, in all things, bedone.” To this happy 
and elevated condition of mind, we greatly 
desire all our members to attain. Then shall 
we be enabled to stand firm, in our innocency 


and Christian dignity, feeling no fear of what | 


man can do to us, but fully assured that “ He 


that is in us is greater than he that is in the | 


world.” 

Our religious testimony, upon which is based 
our unwillingness to take up arms against the 
lives of our fellow creatures, arises from no dis- 
position to be disobedient or disloyal to those in 
authority, nor frow any fear of death or personal 
suffering—far from it—but from a fear of offend- 
ing our God, whose express commands we feel 
that we should thereby break. ‘‘ God is love,” 
and we believe it is His express command and 
will, that all His rational children should con- 
tinually dwell in love; and so far from doing 
anything that might injure, maim or kill a fellow 
creature, that we should love even our enemies, 
and if need be, pour in the oil and the wine to 
soothe and heal those whose feelings might be 
hostile tous. The command of Christ, which, 
as Elis followers, we should feel it. incumbent 


upon us to obey, is—“ Love your enemies, bless | 


them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” 

Whilst for fear of offending the Great Author 
of our being we thus cannot take up arms 
against our fellow creatures, let us be mild, 
meek and patient towards any one who may 
urge us thereto ; and if they should even abuse 
us, and induce personal suffering, still, in the 
conscious innocency of our hearts, and integrity 
of purpose, let our prayers be, “ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 

The testimony of our religious Society against 
war and everything connected therewith, is co- 
eval with its existence as a religious association, 
and has been steadily maintained, at all times 
and under all governments, wherever the Society 
has existed ; and although, in periods of excite- 





families, and are now in exile. Sprung so 
suddenly upon them as was the necessity of 
deciding on what course to adopt under the try- 
ing circumstances in which they were placed, and 
with such a threatening aspect of things around 
their homes, it is no marvel that they were led, 
in obedience to instinctive self-preservation, to 
seek elsewhere for safety. Now, in the open- 
ings of Divine Truth, persons may be rightly 
led to move with their families and settle in a 
different place, and circumstances may exist in 
which it would be right and proper for a person 
temporarily to leave his home or remove himself 
and family, in order to avoid injury or molesta- 
tion from causes not directed especially against 
them, but arising from their location being in 
the immediate vicinity of these dangers and 
inconveniences ; but, under all other circum- 
stances, our advice to our members, and especi- 
ally to those who are favored with residences in 
the country, is, toremain quietly at their homes, 
and attend peaceably to their own ordinary and 
proper business, meekly bearing whatever may 
be imposed for the support of our testimony to 
the peaceable kingdom of Christ. To our 
homes, and the quiet possession of them, so 
long, at least, as we are free from any offensive 
active operations, we have a clear and undoubted 
right ; and as we have no other place to which 
we can of right go, we should, unitedly and 
firmly, but peacefully, maintain this right. 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO ADMONISH. 


“ We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons; our advice must not fall like a 
violent storm, bearing down and making those 
to droop whom it is meant to cherish and re- 
fresh. It must descend as the dew upon the 
tender herbs, or like melting flakes of snow ; the 
sufter it falls the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks intothe mind. If there are few 
who have the humility to receive advice as they 
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ought, it is often because there are few who 
have the discretion to convey it in a proper 
vehicle, and who can qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, against which nature is apt 
to revolt, by an artful mixture of sweetening and 
agreeable ingredients. ‘To probe the wound to 
the bottom, with all the boldness and resolution 
of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a friend, requires a 
very dexterous and masterly hand. An affable 
deportment and complacency of behaviour will 
disarm the most obstinate; whereas if, instead 
of calmly pointing out their mistake, we break | 
out into unseemly sallies of passion, we cease to 
have any influence.” 


a 
EDUCATION. 


The folly of that thoughtless conformity which 
crams a child with words representing no ideas, 
instead of giving him ideas to find themselves | 
words, was seen before our great-grandfathers | 
were tormented in vain. Milton’s letter to! 
Master Hartlip anticipates much of the best’ 
thought of to-day. Scholar as the poet was, he. 
estimates established routines at their true worth, ' 
and assails that “ scholastic grossness of barbar- 
ous ages” from which we have not yet escaped. | 
“We do amiss,” ‘he says, ‘to spend seven or 
eight years in scraping together so much miser- 
able Latin and Greek, as might otherwise be 
learned easily and delightfully in one year.” | 
He sketches with master hand “the fruits of | 
misspending our prime youth at schools and | 
universities as we do, either in learning mere’ 
words, or such things chiefly as were better un- 
learned.” And, finally, he points out “ the 
right path of a virtuous and noble education, 
laborious indeed at the Jirst ascent, but else so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the har 
of Orpheus was not more charming.” The 
clause [ have italicised is perhaps one which the 
best authorities of the present day would be 
inclined to modify. Laborious aliays, they | 
would write it, but always capable of enriching 
with direct satisfactions, the same in kind with 
those which rewarded Newton or Humboldt. In | 
short, the ideal system of education, to which 
We can only approximate throuzh many coming 
centuries, must present to a child the precise 
step in knowledge that he waits for, and upon 
which he is able to raise himself, with that glow 
of pleasurable activity which God gives exertion 
directed to a comprehensible end. One of the 
hardest superstitions to eradicate will be the 
over-estimated importance of that nine-year 
nauseating with words and phrases, falsely called 
a classical education. Of course, a few youths 
Whose tastes and opportunities lead them to 
select accomplished scholarship as a profession 
should, at: the proper time, study the Latin and 


\ 


Greek languages; and such as these will study 
them to some purpose. But it is most seriously 
questioned whether lawyers, farmers, doctors, 
mechanics—men who carry forward the real 
business of the world—cannot better spend their 
youth than in parroting (under compulsion, or 
unhealthily stimulated by prizes) an unintelli- 
gent smattering of the dead languages. Gibbon, 
Condillac, Talleyrand, and other notables, 
anticipate Mr. Spencer in showing that, as all 
intellectual progress is of necessity from the 
concrete to the abstract, this dosing a child with 
grammar, one of the highest abstract subjects, 
is directly damaging, and infinitely absurd. In 
the language of Marcel, one of the best modern 
writers on this subject, “grammar is not the 
stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument by 
which we improve and perfect the practical 
knowledge of a language we already know. All 
respect for the ancient languages, when studied 
understandingly, to crown and finish a practical 
education. He who would be perfectly secure 
of his English, must feel its anchorage upon 4 
Latin bottom. But more respect for all-essential 
instruction in the science of society and the 
conduct of life. There are sequences of facts, 
every one of which, presented in natural order, 
imparts immediate interest and instruction, and 
these facts direct our most important actions in 
politics and morals.— Correspondence of “ The 
Standard.” 


—__—__->-—~en > ____—_ 


GEORGE WILSON. 


Many years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was walk- 
ing in the streets of Hartford, there came run- 
ning up to him a poor boy, of very ordinary 
appearance, but whose fine, intelligent eye fixed 
the attention of the gentleman as the boy in- 
quired : 

“Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him, and learn him to 
read ?” 

“Whose boy are you, and where do you 
live ?” 

“T have no parents,’ was the reply, “and 
have just run away from the work-house because 
they would not teach me to read.” 

The gentleman made arrangements with the 
authorities of the town, and took the boy into 
his own family. There he learned to read. Nor 
was this all. He soon acquired the confidence 
of his new associates by faithfulness and honesty. 
He was allowed to use his friend’s library, and 
made rapid progress in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It became necessary after a while that 
George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he be- 
came apprenticed to a cabinet-maker in the 
neighborhood. ‘There the same integrity won 
for him the favor of his new associates. ‘I'v 
gratify his inclination for study, his mastér had 
a little room furnished for him in the upper part 
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of the shop, where he devoted his leisure time 
to his favorite pursuits. Here he made large 
attainments in mathematics, in the French lan- 
guage, and other branches. After being in this 
situation a few years, sitting at tea with the 
family one evening, he all at once remarked that 
he wanted to go to France. 

“Go to France!” said his master, surprised 
that the apparently coutented and happy youth 
should thus suddenly become dissatisfied with 
his situation : “ for what ?” 

“Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow even- 
ing,” continued George, “and I will explain.” 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. 
At tea-time the apprentice presented himself 
with his manuscripts, in English and French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France.” 

‘In the time of Napoleon,” said he, “a prize 
was offered by the French Government for the 
simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces, of 
whatever outline. The prize has never been 
awarded, and that method I have discovered.” 


He then demonstrated his problem, to the sur- 
prise and gratification of his friends, who imme- 
diately furnished him with the means of defray- 
ing his expenses, and with letters of introduction 
to the Hon. Lewis Cass, then our Minister to 
the Court of France. He was introduced to 
Louis Philippe, and in the presence of the King, 
nobles and plenipotentiaries, this American 
youth demonstrated his problem, and reccived 
plaudits of the Court. He received the prize, 


‘which he had clearly won, besides several 


presents from the King. 

He then took letters of introduction, and pro- 
ceeded to the Court of St. James, and took up a 
similar prize, offered by the Royal Society, and 
returned to the United States. Here he was 
preparing to secure the benefits of his discovery 
by patent, when he received a letter from the 
Emperor Nicholas himseif, one of whose minis- 
ters had witnessed his dewonstrations at London, 
inviting him to make his residence at the Rus- 
sian Court, and furnishing him with ample 
means for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repaired to 
St. Petersburgh, and is now Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal College, under the special 
protection of the autocrat of all the Rus-ias!— 
Juurnal of Commerce. 


—-— 8 
ORDINARY DUTIES. 


We are apt to mistake our vocation in looking 
out of the way for occasions to exercise great 
and rare virtues, and by stepping over the ordi- 
nary ones which lie directly in the road before 
us, When we read, we fancy we could be 
martyrs; and whep we come to act, we cannot 
bear a provoking word.— Hannah Moore. 









From the Cornhill Magazine. 
BLUE WATER. 
(Concluded from page 492.) 


But though a large part of this Atlantic floor 


is certainly covered with this curious mud, it 
must not be supposed that there are no intervals 
of naked, jagged rock. 
occur near the edges of the vast broken walls 
that separate one terrace from another. There 
must be bold cliffs in those breadths of a few 
miles within which the depth changes so rapidly. 
Could we see them laid bare, they would no 
doubt astonish us as much by their grandeur and 
picturesqueness as they do now by the knowledge 
of their abruptness and magnitude. Off the 
coast of Ireland, there is a full of seventy-two 
hundred feet within a distance of ten miles, 
while on the east coast of Greenland, as we learn 
by the soundings recently taken by Captain 


Such intervals certainly 


McClintock, in the Bulldog, there is a fall of 
thirty-five hundred feet within three and a half 


miles, a steepness not equalled in any mountain 
chain of considerable magnitude on any part of 


the land. No doubt there are also numerous 


deep valleys and fiords, and sudden peaked ele- 


vations, even on those bottoms that have been 
described as covered by uniform sheets of mud, 


aod much yet remains to be learned before we 


can satisfactorily mark in a map, or by a model, 
the whole of this ocean floor. Of the general 
couclusion, however, there is hardly a doubt, as 
the soundings already secured were made near 
enough to each other to answer this purpose. 

The inhabitants of blue water do not often in- 
clude those finny tribes which we, most of us, are 
in the habit of regarding as belonging especially 
to the ocean. Fishes are not, on the whole, 
very abundant in the sea, except where the water 
is only moderately deep, for they depend for 
their food on the vicinity of banks and shoals 
rarely met with many hundred miles from land. 
The whales, of all kinds, traverse with enormous 
rapidity the open water; and sharks, and other 
voracious fishes, often follow ships for a long 
time, for the chance of what is thrown over- 
board. But these are not really the important 
kinds, at least if number and variety can give 
importance. When the weather is fair, and the 
wind not tending to storm, there is in the blue 
water a vast profusion of animal life other than 
fishes. On such occasions countless multitudes 
of animated beings float near the surface, so that 
the water may be said to be alive with them. 
Such animals not only prey one upon another, 
but multitudes of them also serve as fvod for the 
largest whales. ‘These creatures are almost as 
unfamiliar to the navigator as they are to the 
general public; and although exceedingly eurl- 
ous, and often wonderfully beautiful in form and 
color, they can still be described only in the 
language of natural history. 
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In all seas, but especially those near the poles 
of the earth, and most especially near the Ant- 
arctic Circle, there is a form of vegetation which, 
in winuteness and in the marvellously rapid 
multiplication of the individual, is the counter- 
part and rival of the small animals already de- 
scribed. The most that the eye can discern of 
these forms of life is a brown stain occasionally 
noticed on the ice; and yet we are told by Dr. 
Hooker that there is one deposit alone of the 
microscopic valves of flint secreted by these, 
measuring four hundred miles in length and one 
hundred and twenty miles in breadth, and of 
great and increasing thickness. It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, that all large and prominent 
life abounds much more, and is more varied and 
familiar, in the narrow interval where the ocean 
has less than a hundred fathoms of depth, than 
in open water; and the life that there exists is 
more useful to us both for food and economic 
purposes. 

The animals that belong to the deep sea absent 
themselves entirely in rough weather, and are 
scarcely seen, even in the fine intervals, during 
inclement seasons. With regard to the past 


summer, we learn from Dr. Wallich, that during | 
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it differs from shallower water in other matters 
equally essential. 

Researches in blue water are not mere matters 
of fanciful inquiry. It is only by such means 
that we can learn the particulars of that solid 
floor on which our telegraph cables must be laid; 
and unless we know the depth, the places where 
the depth suddenly alters, the nature of the rock, 
and the chances of injury, a great and unneces- 
sary risk is incurred in placing the cable; and 
it has to be deposited blindly, in ignorance of 
many great dangers that might be avoided.* 
Unless, also, we know the bed in which the 
greater part of it will have to repose, the mute- 
rial of which it is composed, the chance of its 
being shifted by currents, or covered by fresh 
accumulations deposited on it by drift or other- 
wise, otker not less considerable risks are incur- 
red of future injury. And, lastly, unless we 
know something of the inhabitants, and their 
power and will to do mischief, the exact con- 
struction of the cable cannot be properly decided 
on, nor should the work of laying it be com- 
menced. There are, as we have showa, a few 
real difficulties now in learning the depth, the 
form, the temperature, and the nature of the 


his whole cruise, in waters often crowded with | animals at the bottom of any part of the ocean. 
animal existence, there was an almost entire ab-| We have already obtained this information for a 


sence of any life. What, we may ask, becomes 
of the animals thus disappearing ? No one can 
yet tell whether they are capable of inhabiting 
deeper water, whether they can migrate to other 
aod calmer seas, or whether they really do not 
become developed under circumstances so un- 
favorable for them. 

Blue water then is a kingdom of its owo. It 
has its own peculiarities and characteristics, even 
at the surface; it covers depths only lately 
plumbed by man, but now known to be limited. 
Although its depth is certainly very great, it re- 
poses on a solid and permanent floor, constantly 
receiving additions by the deposit of fresh ma- 
terial; it contains and nourishes inhabitants even 
in its most remote recesses, and these inhabitants 
are very closely allied to others that are tolerably 
well known—at least, to naturalists. In blue 
water, the wave rises to its greatest height, lash- 
ed by the furious winds that pass over the sur- 
face ; but the great depths are undisturbed, and 
heave or sink with the tide, without reference to 
the storm. Such water is affected by surface 
and deep currents, equalizing and mingling the 
temperature and contents of the polar aud equa- 
torial seas. It is the pathway, but not the habi- 
tation, of the larger fishes and the whales; and, 
probably, the uniform temperature of water at 
great depths enables certain forms of’ life to be 
conveyed across the equator, and others beneath 
the ice, from one side to another of the polar 
seas. We have already spoken of the intensity 
and beauty of the color, and the general purity 
of appearance of such water, and we now see that 


part.of the Atlantic, and in a similar way we 
may learn the corresponding particulars of other 
oceans. But we are not to assume that these 
are always identical. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to suppose that most of those con- 
ditions of life which have attracted attention and 
excited interest in regard to the Atlantic floor 
between Europe and North America, may be al- 
together dependent on local causes, of which the 
Gulf Stream and the Arctic current are doubt- 
less among the most influential. In other parts 
of the Atlantic, uninfluenced by these causes, it 
may be that the mud is absent, or replaced by 
material of different kind, that the depth is far 
more variable, that the bottom is more irregular 
and broken, that there are more and deeper 
fiords, more hills rising above the general level, 
and fewer advantages for receiving and retaining 
the cables. On the other hand, it is to be fear- 
ed, that the boring animal, if present in one 
place, is not likely to be absent in another. 

At any rate, it will be clear that researches 
into deep water must henceforth become a de- 
partment of marine surveying, and that the natu- 
ral history of the animals of the sea-bottom re- 





*It seems to be admitted that of nine thousaml 
miles of submarine cable that had been laid, only 
three thousand were in actual operation at the close 
of the last year (1860). No doubt many other causes 
besides ignorance of the nature of the ocean flour 
have contributed to this very serious amount of fail- 
ure, but it is certain that a more accurate knowledge 
of the facts learnt by soundings would have saved « 
large part of the loss 
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locality we have not been exposed to the incon- 
veniences and dangers to which many of the 
members of that meeting are subject, yet the 
salutary advice contained in the address is adapt- 
ed to all who profess the principles and testimo- 
nies of the Society of Friends. 

Many of our ancestors suffered ‘deeply in the 
support of their peaceable testimony in the War 


quires to be recorded, as well as the particulars 
of the depth and the nature of the rocky or 
muddy bottom. Every series of researches yet 
made in reference to this subject tends to show 
the importance and paramount necessity of com- 
bining with the more directly practical investi- 
gations such inquiries into pure natural history 
as may be suggested by the occasion, for it is 
certain that a sound, practical result is sure to 
follow from labors so conducted. There can 
hardly be a more striking proof of the value of 
these inquiries than the instance given above of 
the train of inevitable results following from the 
discoveries already made. A minute orifice in a 
small object, only known to be a shell under the 
influence of a high magnifying power, involves 
the presence of a group of animals, of peculiar 
and well-known habits, preying on those inhabit- 
ing the shell. Ifone such representative of a 
group exists, why not others ?—and why should 
not some of them, in time, eat into the vegetable 
substance hitherto made use of for insulating a 
wire? Who can say that where star-fishes and 
worms live, there may not be other marine ani- 
mals, including some that might have a more 
directly injurious effect on the material sunk ?— 
and who can deny that, while doubts remain, 
and inquiries so important are unsolved, it would 
be unwise and improvident to incur large ex- 
penses which may only end in repetition of dis- 
appointment? Since, however, there are ready 
means of obtaining information, we may well 
hope that before long, additional light will be 
thrown on the inhabitants of the deep, and on 
the condition and peculiarities of their abode at 
the bottom of blue water. 





























of the Revolution, but there are few among us 
who have fully realized the evils connected with 
this anti-christian practice. 

It is not improbable that in the course of the 
present strife, the members of our Society may 
be subjected to serious and varied trials, and we 
would especially commend all, and particularly 
our young friends, to examine, in the light of 
truth, the grounds upon which the testimony 
against war is founded. We cannot close our 
eyes to the preparations every where around us 
for a desolating civil strife, nor can we feel in- 
different to the welfare of our beloved cotntry, 
but we can seek for Divine strength, to be wise- 
ly directed in the difficulties of our position, and 
that we may be enabled to practice the precepts 
and follow the example of the blessed Jesus. 

Our sympathies are called forth towards our 
brethren in the neighboring States of Maryland 
and Virginia, many of whom are at this time 
suffering from the immediate effects of the war, 
and we are glad that the Meeting for Sufferings of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has been strength- 
ened to address its members a word of counsel 
under their present tried circumstances. 


——— og 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 19, 1861. 

MarRIED, on the 19th of 9th mo., at the house of 
the bride’s father, with the approbation of Notting- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Srernen Joun Reynoips to 
ANNA AMELIA PuILuies, both of Cecil County, Mary- 
land. 





A number of subscriptions to this paper still 
remain unpaid, due in advance at the commence- 
ment of the present volume, 3d mo. 16th, 1861. 

We will be obliged to those who owe, if they 
would settle their indebtedness at the new office 
of the publisher, No. 17 S. Gth st., 2d floor. Re- 
wittances from the country, where the amount 
will justify, should be made by check to the 
publisher’s order; smaller amounts in bank 
bills per mail; fractions of a dollar may be sent 
in one and three cent new stamps. 


—_ -~ee—- —_____ 


Diep, near Rising Sun, Cecil County, Maryland, on 

the 20th of Ninth month, Turopore, son of Haines 
and Phebe Reynolds, aged 26 years; and on the 29th, 
Purse, wife of Haines Reynolds, in the 55th year of 
her age ; both of typhoid fever. 
, on the 17th of 6th mo., 1861, Hannan, widow 
of Joseph Sharpless, in the 84th year of her age; she 
was a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held 
at Race Street. It is believed it may be truly said 
of her, that her lamp was trimmed and burning, 
ready to meet the Bridegroom of souls, and to receive 
the salutation given to such, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” 





ne 

We give in the present number an Address of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting to its members on the subject of the 
present national difficulties. Although in this 


—- <0» —— - 


Where the probability of advantage exceeds 
not that of loss, wisdom never adventures.—Lenn. 
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The Annual Meeting of the “ Lisrary ASsocrATION 
or Frienps,” will be held at the Library Room, 
in the third story of the centre building of the new 
Meeting House, Race Street, on Sixth-day Evening, 
the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock, precisely. 

Particular attendance is requested, by both males 
and females. Entrance on 15th Street. 


Tuos. Ripaway, Clerk. | 


10th mo., 1861. 
cannellini 
A copy of Extracts from the Minutes of Ohio | 
Yearly Meeting of Men Friends has been sent us, 
from which we take the summary of answers to 
the queries, and the gathered exercises of the 
meeting. 
At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends held at} 
Salem, by adjournments from the 26th of the! 


| 
| 
} 


8th month to the 29th of the same inclusive, | 
1861. : : . : : 

Epistles were received and read from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Indiana, and 
Genessee Yearly Meetings, their contents being 
edifying and comforting i i : 

The Queries were all read in this meeting, | 
together with the answers from the several Quar- 
terly Meetings, and the following summary pre- 
pared, as nearly representing the condition of | 
the Society throughout our borders. 


Summary. 


Ist. All our meetings for worship and disci- 
pline have been attended except one monthly 
meeting, and a number for worship in some of | 
the branches—though seldom by Friends gener- 
ally—particularly in the middle of the week ; un- | 
becoming behaviour mostly avoided, and the hour | 
of meeting nearly observed. 

2d. Friends generally appear to love each 
other in a good degree as queried after; tale- 
bearing and detraction generally discouraged, | 
and care has been taken toend differences when | 
apparent. a 

3d. Some Friends are concerned to set an ex- 
ample of plainuess to the rising generation, and 
to guard them against reading pernicious books, 
and from the corrupt conversation of the world. 
Also, to encourage the reading of the Scriptures | 
of truth, (but much weakness seems to prevail 
with regard to the several particulars of this 
query. ) 

Ath. Friends are clear of importing, vending, 
distilling, or the unnecessary use of spirituous 
liquors; nearly clear of frequenting taverns; 
but not so clear of attending places of diversion; 
woderation and temperance generally observed. 

oth. We believe the necessities of the poor | 
have been inspected and relief affurded. 

6th. We believe most Friends endeavor to 
bear a testimony against an hireling ministry, 
oaths, clandestine trade, prize goods, and lotte- 
res; but the present deplorable crisis has drawn 
some of our members into military services. 








7th. Friends appear generally careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances; and 
avoid involving themselves in business beyond 
their ability to manage; they appear just in 
their dealings, and endeavor to observe punctu- 
ality in complying with engagements. 

Sth. Friends in some degree bear a testimony 
against slavery; and those of the African race 
under our care are suitably provided for. 

9th. Some labor has been bestowed upon of- 
fenders, with desires to do it as queried, though 
not always as seasonably as would be best. 

Annual Answers. 

Ist. Smithfield Preparative Meeting laid 
down, and the members thereof attached to Short 
Creek Preparative Meeting. 

2nd. No Schools within the bounds of this 


| meeting are under the care of Friends. 


3rd. We endeavor so to do. 

The Committeee appointed at a former sit- 
ting to gather some of the exercises of the meet- 
ing, produced the following; which was united 
with, as showing in a measure the travail of the 
meeting. 

An exercise has pervaded the minds of many 


| Friends that we come mvre home to that Divine 


principle of light and life ia the soul, that will 


}enable us to carry forward those noble testimo- 


nies that have been entrusted to us as a people, 
causing us to feel that our first great work is to 
render obedience to the illuminating power of 
Divine truth, wherein we shall experience a 
growth compatible with its precious influences. 
And as we are thus engaged to do our first work, 
our sensibilities are increased, and the mind ex- 
pands until it becomes our great desire that all 
may come to know that it is this, and this alone, 
that will enable us to promote the great and 
glorious cause of truth and righteousness upon 
the earth. 

During the consideration of the state of socie- 
ty as exhibited in our reports, many deficiencies 
were apparent, prominent among which is thatof 
the neglect of the attendance of our meetings for 
worship. This subject, from its great importance, 


| produced,much exercise and travail of spirit in 


many concerned minds, who feel a living desire 
for the growth and enlargemert of this people. 
A feeling desire was manifest that in every de- 
partment Friends keep humble, trusting in the 
Divine promise that they will not be forsaken 
who put their trust in the Lord. Thus we will 
be enabled to preserve our minds in calmness 
and composure, while the elements of confusion 
prevail in the earth. We have been renewedly 
impressed with the great importance of cultiva- 
ting feelings of charity and love towards each 
other, which will enable us to take an erring 
brother by the hand and tell him his fault, be- 
tween him and us alone. Here talebearing with 
its attendant evils would cease, and brotherly 
freedom reign in its stead. 
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The meeting bas been attended by many of are on. The visit will repay any one for the 
the younger members of society, whose solid de-| time and trouble. Truly we have never before 
portment and exemplary conduct have been a! seen such magnificent clusters of this fruit, as 
strength to their elder brethren ; and to this | are presented at this place. 


class on which the maintenance of our testimo- 
nies must soon devolve, much tender counsel, has 
been extended. 


Having been enabled to transact the business 


Divine Love, we conclude to meet at Mount Plea- 
sant at the usual time next year, if so permitted. 
Joseru 8. Hartrey, Clerk. 





FRUIT GATHERER. 


The object of this invention is to obtain a 
simple, cheap, and efficient device by which ap- 
ples and similar fruit may, without a ladder, be 
plucked from the tree and deposited in a basket 
or other suitable receptacle, without being bruis- 
ed or injured in any way. The invention con- 
sists in the employment or use of a series of wire 
prongs attached to a sheet-metal cylinder, which 
is secured to a proper handle or staff, and provid- 
ed with a conductor to convey the plucked fruit 
to the operator. This apparatus was invented 
by Norman H. Bruce, of Shirley Village, Mass. 





GRAPE CULTURE. 


No one who has a house with a yard, it mat- 
ters not how small, need be without grapes of 
the finest kind. With very little attention they 
grow and produce abundantly in almost any 
locality. In this State they are becoming one 
of the leading articles of commerce, and at no 
distant day, we have no doubt, will be the source 
of great profit to the people—equal to any other 
article of the agricultural kind. In Media, 
Samuel Rush expects to realize from vines in his 
yard from a space of forty square feet, upwards 
of two hundred dollars this season. He has paid 
considerable attention to grape culture, and has 
discovered a method by which a ful! crop can be 
obtained in the second year after the planting. 
He offers, of the finest kinds, upwards of four 
hundred vines for sale, propagated in pots, with 
grapes on them, at this time. The vines present 
a magnificent appearance, and ke invites the 
public to call and examine them. Those who wish 
‘to buy should go and see them while the grapes 





FRUIT TREES IN SHRUBBERIES. 


I should like to see the apple and pear in more 


that came before us in much brotherly sympa- | general use as ornamental plants, and want to 


thy and condescension, under a covering of | 


know why they are not more frequently planted 
in places of moderate, or even limited exteut, as 
suburban and villa residences, by intermixing 
them with common shrubbery plants. For eot- 
tage ornees they are peculiarly adapted, and 
in the former places might be planted to a 
considerable extent, and would add greatly to 
the beauty of residences at this season of the 
year; and afford in the autumn some compensa- 
tion, by way of set off, by contributing a supply 
of fruit in places where there is generally a want 
of it. The great beauty of the bloom of some 
varieties of apples and pears would of themselves 
entitle them toa place in our grounds, solely as 
ornamental plants; and [L wish you could per- 
suade nurserymen to make a selection for this 
purpose, as I imagine many country gentlemen 
would be induced to purchase them for their 
parks and homesteads for this property alone, if 
good-sized plants could be procured; and that 
proprietors of small places would be glad to in- 
troduce them. I say nothing of the Chinese 
apples and pears, which are just now in bloom, 
and worthy of all the admiration they call forth ; 
but having noticed for several seasons how really 
beautiful the bloom is of many varieties of ap- 
ples, I venture to suggest the matter to your 
readers. As for the pear, it is, when old, one 
of the most picturesque trees to be met with, 
and for parks and home grounds invaluable as an 
ornamental tree, when in bloom. | strongly ad- 
vise planters to try the Beurre Rance pear, and 
three or four other new varieties; these have 
fine foliage and flowers ‘and a strong habit of 
growth, which, as they grow old, would prove 
useful ornaments to landscape scenery.— London 


Florist. 





Avoid planting young trees in places where 
other trees have died—the soil is poisoned. 





GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Those who have not already removed their 
tender plants from the open ground to the pro- 
tection of the green-house, should not lose a day 
in performing that necessity, or they will regret 
the neglect. Many of these plants, if they 
receive even a slight nip from the frost, will be 
killed, or stunned to such a degree as tu annoy 
one more than their actual loss. When removed 
to the green-house the sash should be com- 
pletely withdrawn during the day, and closed 
only at night, during mild weather. 
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BELOW THE ATLANTIC. 


Soundings in the Atlantic have been parti- 
cularly pushed forward, and have excited, on 
account of the telegraph cable, more general in- 
terest than any others yet taken. ‘They have 
revealed the fact that at least two hundred and 
thirty miles from the coast of Ireland the water 
is still shallow ; or, in other words, that there is 
another Ireland only waiting to be raised—thus 
reversing the famous panacea for keeping the 
country quiet. It is just beyond this that the 
true Atlantic begins, the gulf suddenly sinking 
to nine thousand feet. Thus Ireland may one 
day have a coast line as high as the Alps. The 
whole floor of the Atlantic is paved with a soft- 
sticky substance, called oaze, nine-tenths con- 
sisting of very minute animals, many of them 
consisting of mere lumps of jelly, and thousands 
of which could float with ease in a drop of water ; 
some resembliny toothed wheels ; cthers bundles 
of spines, or threads shooting from a little glob- 
ule. Some, however, are endowed with the pro- 
perty of separating flint from the sea water, 
which is more than every chemist could do; and 
there are hundreds of square miles covered with 
the skeletons of these little creatures. Part of 
this oxze is doubtless from the clouds of rain dust 
which rise from the vast steppes of South 
America in such masses as to darken the sun 
and make the animals fly to shelter, and, which, 
after sweeping like a simoom over the country, 
lose themselves in the “steep Atlantic.” No 
bones have been found of the larger animals, so 
that the kraken and sea serpent might sleep 
their last sleep, and leave not a bone or a verte- 
bra to tell the tale. Nota mast or anchor, not 
a block or strand, not a coin or a keepsake has 
been found to testify of the countless gallant 
ships aud more gallant men who have gone down 
amid the pitiless waves.— All the Year Round. 

scssatisioisillaliiiiaial 


THE GUANO BIRDS THOUSANDS OF YEARS 
OLDER THAN MAN. 

M. Boussingault has presented to the Academy 
of Sciences an interesting paper on this valuable 
manure, from which we learn that deposits of 
guano extend from the second to the twenty-first 
degree of south latitude along the coast of Peru. 
Those which are beyond these limits are much 
poorer in ammoniacal compound than the former, 
and therefore less valuable as manure. Guano 
is generally found deposited on small promonto- 
ries or cliffs. It fills up crevices, and is to be 
found wherever birds seek shelter. The rocks 
of this part of the coast consist of granite, gneiss, 
slenite, and pyrie sienite. The guano deposits 


lie under a mass of sand descended from the 
neighboring mountains; on which subject De 
Rivero makes an extremely curious observation, 
viz.: that at the places above mentioned the 
lower guano deposits are covered with a stratum 
of old alluvial soil; then comes another layer of 
guano, and then a stratum of modern alluvial 
soil. To understand the importance of this fact, 
it must be borne in mind that the age of modern 
alluvions does not extend beyond historic times, 
whereas old alluvions date from the period im- 
mediately preceding that at which man first be- 
gan to inhabit the earth; so that the guanes or 
\cormorants, and other allied birds which deposit 
{guano, must have existed thousands of years 
‘before man, seeing that the lower layer of guano 
iis sometimes fifteen or twenty yards in depth, 
while the old alluvial crust above it has a thick- 
'ness of upwards of three yards. 

To explain the immense accumulation of 
guano in those regions, M. Boussingault observes 
‘that there has been a combination of cireum- 
stances highly favorable to its production and 
| preservation, among which are to be reckoned a 
dry climate, a ground presenting a vast number 
| of chinks, fissures and caverns, where the birds 
can rest, lay their eggs and hatch them, witbout 
being disturbed by the strong breezes from the 
south, and, lastly, abundance of food suited to 
them. Nowhere else are fish so abundant as on 
this coast, where whole shoals are often cast upon 
the shore, even in fine weather. Antonio de 
Ulloa states that anchovies, especially, are in such 
abundance here as to defy description, and gives 
a graphie account of the manner in which their 
numbers are diminished by the myriads of gua- 
nas which are sometimes seen flying in countless 
flocks, intercepting the sun’s rays like clouds, 
and darting into the sea to catch their prey. 
According to M. Boussingault’s calculation, one 
hundred kilogrammes (the kilogramme is equal 
to two and a half pounds) of guano contain the 
nitrogen of six hundred kilogrammes of sea-fish ; 
and as the guano.deposits, before they began to 
: worked, contained three hundred and seventy- 





eight millions of metrical quintals (the quintal 
metrique is 1 ewt., 3 qrs., 24 Ibs. 8 072.) of gua- 
no, the birds must have consumed 2,268 millions 
of quintals of fish. 


+ <2 


Beauties or Suapows.—The shadows all 
day long play at silent games of beauty. 
Everything is double, if it stands in light. 
The tree sees an unrevealed and muffled self 
lying darkly along the ground. The slender 


stems of flowers, golden rods, way-side asters, 


are generally covered with an agglomeration of | meadow-daisies and rare lilies, (rare yet abundant 


sand and saline substances, called caliehe, which 
the laborers remove before beginning their at- 
tack on the guano. In some places, as at Pab- 


bellonde, Pica and Punta Grande, the deposits 


and tremulous line of shadow, that lies long all 
the morning, shortening till noon and creeping 


in every nice, level meadow,) cast forth a dim 
out again from the root all afternoon until the 
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sun shoots it westward inthe morning. A mil- | 
lion shadowy arrows such as these spring from 

Apollo’s bow of light at every step. Flying in 

every direction, they cross, interlacing each other 

in a soft network of dim lines. Meanwhile the 

clouds drop shadow-like anchors, that reach the 

ground but will nothold ; every browsing creature, 

every flitting bird, every moving team, every 

unconscious traveller, writes itself along the 

ground in the dim shadow. 


—_-~er—- ___— 


THE MEMORIAL. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record ? 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for,—let them be our story, 
We ourselves but remembered for what we have 

done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing, 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on), 
The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of its season; 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I had 
sown ; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by the 
reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the ¢ruth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages,—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying ; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown; 
Unpraised, or unmissed, I shall still be remembered ; 
Yes—but remembered by what I have done. 


-+ er 


JUBILATE DEO. 


My heart mounts up in song to Thee, 
For thy great love and care of me; 
Nor me alone, but all that share 
Thine equal love, thy common care. 
I need, I ask, no gift, no grace, 

Not freely shared by all my race. 

My heart mounts up in song to Thee, 
For all thy ceaseless love to me. 


Thanks for the dear delights of sense ; 
For higher thoughts, that call me thence; 
For every power that moves the mind— 
\ttraction to the good and kind ; 
Repulsion from the bad and bold ; 

The impress of the grand and old. 

My heart mounts up in song to Thee, 

For all these gifts of love to me. 


The world is fair, and life is blest 

Alike in labor and in rest ; 

And each harsh tone of care and pain 
Prompts and inspires some nobler strain. 
Law grows to Love, in thine employ, 
And Duty ripens into Joy. 

My heart mounts up in song to Thee, 

For all thy wondrous love to me. 


Life’s daily lesson learned, its task 
Complete, what better can Lask? 


The future, I am sure, must prove 

Bright, as to-day, with thy dear love ; 

And still, if here, or farther on, 

Rejoicing in each duty done, 

My heart shall mount in song to Thee, 

Unceasing as thy love to me. 
acral atc 


HUMILITY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade, when all things rest 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose “the better part,” 

She meekly sat at Jesus’s feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 

Was made for God’s own temple meet : 
Fairest and best adorned is she 

Whose clothing is humility. 
The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 

Then most, when most his soul ascends: 
Nearest the throne itself must be 

The footstool of humility. 

—James Montgomery. 


icin ania 
From the Saturday Review. 


THE SAGUENAY AND THE MONTMORENCI, 


The Saguenay, which joins the St. Lawrence 
about one hundred and thirty miles below Que- 
bec, and more than twice that distance (two hun- 
dred and eighty) above Anticosti, is considered, 
analogously to the commencement of that river 
at the lower end of Lake Ontario, to begin its 
course as the outlet of Lake St. John. This lake, 
about one hundred and twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Saguenay, is a body of water no 
less than forty miles in diameter. It is fed by 
numerous streams, more than one of which must 
be twice the length of that river which forms 
their common outlet, and alone bears the name 
of Saguenay. We may assign, then, to this tribu- 
tary system a length of not less than four hun- 
dred miles. From Lake St. John the river flows 
in a south-easterly direction, the St. Lawrence, 
from Kingston downwards, taking a north- 
easterly. As that lake is about one hundred and 
twenty miles north-west of Quebec, an imaginary 
line between these two points (say the proposed 
railroad) forms, in conjunction with the two 
rivers, an equilateral triangle. 

The Saguenay is navigable as far as some 
rapids about seventy-five miles up, but at low 
water large vessels are stopped by a bar about 
sixty miles up. The width of the river below 

| this bar is from two-thirds of a mile to two miles. 
| Its depth is its most remarkable feature. Ac- 
cording to Admiral Bayfield’s accurate survey, 
; it, asa general rule, slopes down from one hun- 
‘dred fathoms at its margin to one hundred and 
' forty-five in its centre ; while a recess thirty-four 
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miles up it, called Eternité Cove, is proved to 
have the depth of a mile and a quarter, and one 
a little lower down, called St. Jean’s Bay, that 
of amile and a half. “If the bed of the St. 
Lawrence were laid dry,” says the Admiral, in 
the little book that accompanies his charts, 
“there would still be a depth of more than one 
hundred fathoms in the Saguenay.” The heights 
through which it rolls are of syenitic granite and 
gneiss. ‘They are uniformly precipitous, some- 





lofty and precipitous, till they reached their 
climax ina majestic steep, clad in primeval 
forest, and a perpendicular bluff far barer and 
sterner. The former is, from its grandeur, term- 
ed Ponte d’Eternité, the: latter Cap Trinité, 
either from a tripleness that has been discerned 
in its top, or from the desire of finding a name 
as sublime and awful as the former. Between 
them opens a most charming recess, named after 
the former headland, and, as we had occasion to 


times perpendicular, and seem to have been cleft mention just now, a mile and a quarter in depth. 
open for it by some terrible convulsion of nature. It lay embosomed in a ring of verdurous steeps. 
A Greek would probably have accounted for the with those gigantic warders at its entrance. 
chasm by attributing to the river-god a power | Down Pointed d’Eternité coursed a sweet 
not inferior to that of the “ nage oe, = ao — ee coe ~ neg > 
of the sea. The river is visibly affected by the: It ever and anon gleamed, like a silver cord, 
tide full seventy-five miles from its mouth. i through the = on of = | wr ye of 
lor is a rich transparent mummy-brown. For river-steeps, which rises fifteen hundred feet 
this, two causes cae hemadivee<tiin bogs above “ the Stygian pool.” A little further up 
from which the river descends, and the pitch- | the river, on the other side, and facing the west, 
pines on its margin. The latter is the cause | was a remarkably brilliant cascade that we ob- 
assigned by Professor Agassiz for the color we ' served in our return. It was Shelley’s Arcthusa 
observed in the Kahministikwoya, and which is | to the life. Many a longitudinal furrow in the 
found in the other tributaries of Lake Superior. | rock was also often traceable where the verdure 
In the case of the Saguenay, it is much deepen-! was richer and thicker, where birch and fir nest- 
ed by the depth of water, and the shade of its! led lovingly, and where, doubtless, many a stream 
lofty walls of rock. The Saguenay is a grand |“ leapt down” behind the veil of foliage. Up 
living likeness of that gloomy inamabilis stream , Cap Trinité, a gloomy bluff of syenitic granite, 
which contributes so much to the awfulness of wound a zigzag procession of white birch- 
the 6th neid. |skeletons, like the ghosts of an old Roman 
We viewed this unrivalled scenery on the 19th , triumph. On the same side of the river, further 
of August. Our excursion steamer had left, up, the cliff rises from the water. There now 
Quebec at 8 A. M., on the 18th, and, after touch- | opened on us a lake, some six or seven miles in 
ing at Riviére Quelle, on the right bank, and | diameter, on the right bank of the river. It is 
ot oo on re ee — a | ee a ent a a 
uoup on the right abou . M. under- | Ha! Ha! Baie. e latter was, it is said, the 
storm had then just spent its strength, after | name given it by its discoverers, in memory of 
lighting up the river, or rather gulf, most bril- | the expression of joy that rose to their lips at the 
liuntly with forked and sheeted lightning. We ) sight of nature uo longer in the stern and gloomy 
left Riviére du Loup at 38 P. M. on the 19th. | aspect which she had been maintaining hitherto. 
At 6 A. M. we had passed Tadousae, a little | As you reach it, the walls of the Saguenay are 
Village and Hudsen’s Bay Company’s post at the | somewhat lower, and you see a blue chain of 
Cc C ws . 
mouth of the Saguenay, and on its left shore. | mountains in the far East. At the entrance of 
It is said to have been one of the earliest French | the bay you pass by bold bluffs ; but at the other 
settlements, and its little church claims the honor | end the hills slope down, though half precipitous- 
of being the oldest in the New World. The} ly, with some little herbage. There are here 
heights on both sides of the river were of soilless | two small settlements, termed St. Alexis and St. 
rock scantily clothed with trees and lichen. The | Alphonse, each possessing its wooden cottages 
trees seemed to be birches and pines. Not far | and its simple church of the same material. We 
+9 the entrance of the river the captain point- | anchored off St. Alphonse in ten fathoms of 
ed out white and pale-blue porpoises very near | water, and landed some horses and cows for the 
us, rolling over on the surface. ‘he morning | settlers, as well as a caléche and a hay-cart. 
Was very cold, as well it might be ina deep,| As we went up the river, we had an April- 
dark gorge so far north for American latitudes. | like sky, the very best possible for the scenery of 
At breakfast-time we passed St. Louis Island, a| the Saguenay. The light had gleamed fitfully 
huge rock shaped like a lion couchant. Just | on waving greenwood and still-rock—now in its 
lower down, on the left bank, is a lovely amphi- | bare ruddiness, now browned, yellowed,or whiten- 
theatre of greenwood, where a tributary called | ed by lichen. As we went down, a rainbow, in 
the Ste. Marguerite joins the Saguenay, like a | parting, had a charming effect on the landscape. 
gentle, richly jewelled bride wedded to such a| St. Jean’s Bay has been already mentioned as a 
chief as Byron’s Corsair. The walls that shut} mile anda half deep. Its shores were fringed 
Us out from the world became more and more | with ledges of light velvet-like green. Behind 
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was the darker green of the live trees and the 
= of the dead. Beyond, towered lofty 
eights of an indigo hue. A mist rested on a 
gray range in the distance. The gleam of the 
vanishing rainbow, like a little pillar of fire, 
glided over the heights, lighting them up with 
a brilliant purple dye. Before us rose the isle 
of St. Louis. Between it and our steamer glided 
a white-sailed bark, calling up the image of the 

fair sight the poet denied himself :— 

“ The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 

As we gained on her, she shone in the calm 
expanse like a butterfly with head downwards. 
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somehow got the childish and most inadequate 
name of the “ Natural Steps.” There is a rude 
view of it in Harper’s Magazine for an early 
month in 1859. As was remarked last Septem- 
ber, by the Correspondent of The Times, it 
is less known and visited than it deserves. This 
may be owing to the lack of aroad toit. From 
the fall we found our way to it across the fields, 
having on our left a beautiful view of Quebec, 
on our right the woods that mantled the steep 
margin of the stream. Through them we descend- 
ed to its brink by a very faint path. The scene 
—one spot especially—reminded us of the. 
Wharf and its famous Strid. The stream, how- 


When we neared the mouth, the porpoises again} ever, was one of a much greater volume, and 
frolicked by us, and the range along the opposite | suffered no stone to impede and anger its current. 
shore of the St. Lawrence appeared some thirty | Its right bank, on which we stood, came sloping 


miles off, with unusual clearness. 


Shortly after down, clad in primeval forest. As it approached 


6 P. M., we were speeding across by two low] the gorge, it shelved down in terraces of gray 


islands and their lighthouses. 


We had spent] rock, gemmed here and there with the blue- 


twelve hours in the enjoyment of scenery unique | bell or a water-flower. Tiny rivulets trickled 
in its combination of gloom and grandeur. “ Dis} murmuringly over them. On the other side rose 
vayry uglee place,” was the comment made on it} a perpendicular wall of rough gray cliff, crowned 
by a Franco-Canadian steward, while,in the chill, | with greenwood. Pent up in the narrow gorge, 
cloudy morning, we passed through the sepul-| which it seemed to cleave for itself out of the 
chral gorge. Scenery of the cheery kind, how-| very ribs of mother earth, came a torrent rush- 
ever tame in the eye of the cultivated observer, | ing with a rapidity we never saw equalled. It 
is to Jevsn Baptiste more welcome than the som-| boiled grandly, and the rich sepia of its deep 


bre, the triste, and the sauvage. 


This was the| murky water—not unlike, though darker than, 


taste found by Dr. Arnold in the Tyrolese peas-| the color of the Devonshire Lyns—contrasted 


ant. 


It was, indeed, that which reigned in| well with the gray rock and white foam. 


There 


London and Paris, before the days of Byron and | was a succession of cataracts—-one a particularly 


the Lake Poets. 


Tn comparison with the Saguenay, the Mont-| thundering volume. 
morenci is a river of but short course and very | springing from terrace to terrace. 


small volume. 


fine one, where the flood swept down with a 
We went up a little way, 
The scenery 


It rises in the western outskirts | was unchanged as far as we could well see, and 


of the mountainous tract which shoots up its! melted into all embowering forest in the dis- 


peaks on the northern side of the St. Lawrence, 
and forms so imposing a feature in the scenery 
between the mouth of the Saguenay and that of 
the St. Charles. Some seven or eight miles be- 
low the latter point, it falls—literally falls—into 
the great trunk-artery of North America. This 
charming fall is a perpendicular cascade of two 
hundred and forty feet. Its great beauty is the 
gossamer-like delicacy of its snow-white sheet, in 
contrast with the black rock. The stream above 
—of no greater width than sixty feet at its last 
leap—comes rushing through huge boulders, a 
mass of seething, inky water. A plain zigzag 
staircase and platform of deal, though disgust- 
ingly out of keeping with the scene, give such a 
near view of the fall as one could not otherwise 
get. It should also be seen from below; and we 
would, for this purpose—to say nothing of the 
river-views so obtained—advise a boating-trip 
from Quebec. In winter, an ice-cone, one hun- 
dred feet in height, is formed beneath, and down 
it is carried on the Canadian amusement called 
“ Toboggening.” The Montmorenci river should 
be traced up some two or three miles at least. 
Here is a highly picturesque scene, which has 


tance, with a background of mountains. We 
doubted not that a scramble further up would 
well repay the trouble ; but the sun was declin- 
ing, and we had before us the walk back to our 
caléche, and then a drive of eight miles to Que- 
bee. So we resigned ourselves rather sulkily to 
the jolt back across the pleasant but monotonous 
meadows of the St. Charles. However, as we 
jogged on we were somewhat consoled by the 
fine views we had, embracing, as they did, the 
heights already mentioned, the vailey, and the 
two rivers ; while the tin-roofed town before us, 
the Nestor of New World towns, glittered in the 
golden sunset with a brilliance which seemed that 
of some erection of Oriental genii—nay, called 
up to our memory Martin’s City of the Blest. 





or 

Not to aim at great things is the way to have 
commmon comforts in plenty. It is always a 
sign of a small mind, when men ‘are ever alming 
to appear great: for they who are really great, 
never seem to know it. 

The reasoning power is the corner-stone of the 
intellectual building, giving grace and strength 
to the whole structure. 
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MODERN DISCOVERIES. Straits continued sealed up, and so far as the navi- 
Bayard Taylor, the celebrated traveller, thus gation of the Sound formed part of the plan, it had 
y aah alt satan dmmailias to be abandoned. 
sums up the result of modern discoveries : Sledge parties, however, were formed, and in one 
“Within the last twenty five years, all the | of those Dr. Hayes made explorations as far North 
principal features of the geography of our own | as 54 deg. 5 min. ; about the same latitude that was 
vast interior regions have been accurately deter- | reached by sledge parties in the last expedition com- 
ined ; the great fields of Central Asia have been manded by Dr. Kane. This point was reached on 
m Ree ee oe : ; ; the 18th of Sth mo. 1861. The objects of the expe- 
traversed in various directions, from Bokhara| gition were :— 
and Oxus to the Chinese wall; the balf-known 1. To explore further the open polar sea discover- 
river systems of South America have been explor- | ed by Dr. Kane, and to determine its limitsand char- 
‘ : i i ‘ >ter 
edand surveyed; the icy continent around the | acter. 
a wis Wale then tee : , North- 2. To complete the survey of the northern coasts 
Southern Pole h as been eh roe a of Greenland and Grinnell land. 
west Passage—the ignus fatuus © nearly twocen-| 3. To determine important questions relative to 
turies—is at last found ; the Dead Sea is stripped the magnetism, meteorology, natural history, and 
of its fabulous terrors ; the course of the Niger is | general physical features of the unexplored region 
no longra myth, and the sublime secret of the — * one ees . ‘ 
ae +f i = . ening: th the first object cou t not, o course, be, accom- 
Nile is . almost — ad - Keeping . plised on account of the ice blocking up the passage 
Mountains of the Moon, sought for t —— tWO | to Smith’s Sound, but we may presume from Dr. 
thousand years, have been beheld by a Caucasian | Hayes’ activity and determination, that the others 
eye; an English steamer has ascended the | have been, so far, at least, as it was possible to effect 
Chabba to the frontiers of the great king of a ee ee 
‘ J : , ¥ 1€ expedition was composed as lollows :-— 
Borneo : Letchardt and a i gt Commander—Dr. Isaac J. Hayes. 
the wilderness of Australia; the Russians have} Astronomer, and second in Command—August 
descended from Irkoustk to the mouth of the} Sonntag. t 
Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese preju-| Sailing Master—S. P. McCormick. 
dice have been cracked and are fast tumbling stn a a ae 
ae ne ee aplains erkK— eorge —t. norr. 
down, and the canvass screens which surround Assistant Astronomer—Heary G. Radcliff. 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of 
American euterprise.—such are the principal 
results of modern explorations. What quarter 
ofacentury since the form of the earth, and the 
boundaries of its land and water were known, can 
exhibit such a list of achievements?” 















Cabin Boy—Colon C. Starr. 

Steward—Frank L. Harris. 

Cook—John Williams. 

Crew—Charles McCormick, Wm. Miller, Harvey 
S Heywood, Thomas F. Browne, John McDonald 


Carpenter—Gibson Caruthers. 
. and ‘Thomas Bowman. 





+0 August Sonntag was a highly accomplished 
ITEMS. artist and a distinguished man of scienee. He was 
DOMESTIC. 


engaged in the service of the Government on the 
Meaican expedition, on Dr. Kane’s Artic expedition, 
und, we believe, on Commodore Perry’s Japan expe- 
dition. 


Return or Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Expepition.—The 
schooner United States, the vessel in which Dr. Hayes 
sailed from Boston on his last expedition to the Artic 
Regions, arrived at Halifax on bringing back the Hauu’s Arctic Expepition.—Since the return of 
commander and party all well, but reporting the | Hayes’ Arctic Expedition, some anxiety has been felt 
deaths of two of their fellow voyagers. These two in regard to Hall, who starting atabout the same period 
are August Sonntag, the astronomer and second | tor an exploring tour in Arctic regions, and it will be 
in command of the expedition, and Gibson Caru- | remembered, went out as passenger in the whaling 
thers, the carpenter, | .| ship George Henry. He had formed the idea that he 
' The expedition sailed from Boston on the 7th of | could adapt himself perfectly to the habits of life in 
6 mo. 1860, in the schooner United States, 140 tons | use among the Esquimaux,and thus spend years, if he 
burden, which had hadits name changed from that of chose, in Arctic explorations. Concluding that ‘some 
Spring Hill. The plan was to proceed first to Upper | oy sir John Franktin’s party were still alive, he de- 
Navick, in lat. 72 deg. 40 min., there to procure dogs | cided to make the attempt to discover their location 
and furs ; to leave that port about the end of 6 mo. | and aid them, if possible, in theirreturn, He was to 
and, proceeding through the middle ice, to reach | jeave the George dlenry at Cumberland Inlet, intend- 
ae Straits about the 15th of 8 mo. It was cal- | ing after that to live entirely as the Esquimaux do 
culated that the first s er W d be exhausted in . gv. sle am ‘ whi . , : 
reaching that bocallty ‘asain alee oa y in aa meals mae aed prot arse 
Seanena ! yy ; -s 3 arty | with him, in journeying over the ice and open water. 
September. From that time till 3 ey 1861, they | He was to be accompanied by the Esquimaux only. 
Were to remain inactive; but the earliest return of | tie intended to winter near Cumberland Inlet, and 
sunshine, sledge parties were to be formed and en- pursue his journey in the early spring. He spoke 
gaged = making explorations. ai with no certainty us to the period of his return, and 
ng i? expedition reached Smith’ Straits, about the | stated that no alarm should be felt if he should not 
78th degree of north latitude, on the 26th of 8 mo. be back in five years 
a — found that the ice could not be penetrated, See y ‘ ses = bess 
and that the schooner could not reach any higher.| = 
They wintered at Port Foulke, expecting peer we PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Smith’s Sound when the ice would be melted in the 





Frour anp Meat.—There is a firm feeling in the 
Summer, It was in this Sound, in latitude 78 de- | Flour market, but not much doing either for export 
- 40 minutes, that Dr. Kane’s vessel, the Advance, | or home consumption. Several small lots sold for 


ad to be abandoned in 5th mo. 1855. But the | the supply of the retailers at $5 37 5 62 for Pennsyl- 
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vania common and extra, and extra family at $5 75 a 
6. Fancy lots range at from $650 to $750. Rye 
Flour is scarce and worth $3 75. Corn Meal is held 
at $2 75 a 2 80eper bbl. for Pennsylvania. 
Graiw.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering, 
but the demand is light at rather lower figures. 
Pennsylvania_and Western Red are held at $1 25; 
good choice Southern at $1 30; white at $125 to 
$1 45. Pennsylvania Rye is wanted at 65 cents. 
Southern is held at 62 cents. The market is bare of 
yellow Corp, and it is wanted at 63 to 64 cents ; sales 
of 2000 bushels. 
bushel for Delaware, and 35 a 36c for Pennsylvania. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is steady at $450 a “4 75. | 


Small sales of Timothy, at $175 a 2. Flaxseed 


commands $1 42 a 1 45 per bushel. 
> 


EMOVAL._GENERAL BOOK BINDERY- 


Cudkiés H. Manor takes this method of inform- | 


ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos BinpiInG 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 


handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable | 


rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book axp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 


TF.REES AND PLANTS.—The proprietors would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of purchases to 
their large and healthy stock of the above, both in 
the Fruit and Ornamental Departments. All the most 
approved varieties in cultivation are grown. Those 
wishing to purchase largely will find our prices low. 
Wholesale and Retail Catalogues furnished on ap- 
plication to HOOPES & BRO. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
9 mo. 28th—4t. 


¥ 7 M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
' and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

ReEFERENCES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


Oats are’steady at 34 a 35 cts. per | 


Large and small orders to the | 


Friends’ | 





INTELLIGENCER. 





.. LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 

N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range 
Dumb Waiter, &c. ; 
of this paper. 


Apply at the Publication Office 





] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
U Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth §t., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

Rererexces—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny; Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 





+ ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Cuesrer Co., 
4 Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 

stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next, 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks, 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 














| “VEORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 
Gr location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th of 
| next Ninth mo. 
| The number will be limited to 25. For tirculars 
i direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 

i dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for tle sum- 


| mer, please address as above. 
6th mo. 8. 

‘| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

| Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary 8. Hillborn, will reopen the 
Ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 

| without intermission, including two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 

| the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 

JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry P. 0., Pa. 


8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m 





NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
C Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men's and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste., 
Amos J. Micugner. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


Ps 


No extra charge. © 
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